WATER      UNDER      THE    'BRIDGES
I said, "Oh, I think hell deliver the goods/' and Dick agreed vvith me.
The next day was, I think, January 19th, on which date, since the
heat in June was intolerable, the King's Birthday used to be celebrated
in the Sudan, and probably still is. A great garden-partv is annually
held on that date in the Palace grounds, and the native sheiks from the
heart of Africa and from every corner of the Sudan come up to
Khartoum to pay their respects to the Governor-General as a token
of their loyalty to the King. Birthday honours are distributed in the
shape of decorations or swords and robes of honour. A new Gover-
nor-General was an occasion, and the garden was packed with native
chiefs and rulers, and a most interesting spectacle it was. I can still
see Sir Geoffrey Archer, 6 feet 6 inches tall, in full uniform with
cocked hat, a splendid figure of a man, standing on the Palace steps
leading down to the garden with the throng of natives below. I
thought to myself, "That is the type of man who should appeal to
them/'
Now, Dick More had not been in the Sudan for six or eight years.
But he had been Governor of Omdurman and was acquainted with
nearly everybody present. He spoke Arabic perfectly, and his quick
humour and power of repartee were greatly appreciated by the natives.
I watched him most of the afternoon being patted on the back and
received with obvious pleasure and generally with great shouts of
laughter by all. He was certainly the success of the party, and every-
one seemed genuinely glad to see him again. That evening he came
again to my room and said, "You and I were wrong. All these
Sudanese teii me that Archer is not the man for them/5 And we were
wrong, and these untutored natives from the heart of Africa were
right. Before the year was out Archer had retired and Sir John
Maffey had taken his place.
Dick More and I left Khartoum a few days later and the rest of our
trip was informative sight-seeing. El Obeid was our farthest point
south, then back through the cotton-fields of Gezira and thence back
to Khartoum and by rail to Kassala, on the Eritrean frontier, which
I actually crossed in order to be able to say that I had been on Italian
territory: Thence we made our way back again and down to Suakin
on the Red Sea, where we stayed a couple of days before catching a
steamer which would take us through die Suez Canal to Port Said.
Thanks to my companion and guide, I knew, superficially, a loi about
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